SCIENTIFIC   MEDICINE  IN  THE XIX   CENTURY
The Genius of Claude Bernard
Another name which cannot be omitted from any account
of nineteenth-century physiology is that of the great French
scientist, CLAUDE BERNARD (iSis-yS),1 He was of humble
parentage, as his father was a vine grower at St. Julien, in the
province of Beaujolais, not far from Lyons. As a youth he was
apprenticed to a local pharmacist, but the work did not attract
him. All his spare time was devoted to the writing of poetry
and drama, until at the age of twenty-one he determined to seek
his fortune in Paris. The dramatic critic to whom he submitted
his work, and who was kind enough to read it, recognized that
it had merit, but he wisely advised the author to study medicine,
which, he said, will " much more surely gain you a livelihood." 2
After completing his student training, Bernard began his
brilliant career by assisting Magendie, the leading physiologist of
France and an ardent apostle of physiological experiment.
Magendie seemed, however, to substitute experiment for thought,
thrusting his knife here and there to see what would come of it,
and prodding in all directions in the hope of finding some new
truth. Claude Bernard had the good sense to recognize the
defects of his master's method, and he devoted himself to research
with a definite object in view.
His first work related to digestion. By a series of carefully
planned experiments, he showed that digestion was not com-
pleted in the stomach, as had been believed, but that gastric
digestion was only a preparatory act. Digestion was continued
in the intestine, through the action of the pancreatic juice or
secretion. It was during this series of experiments that one of his
dogs, having a cannula fixed in its pancreatic duct, escaped from
the laboratory, and was brought back by the irate owner, an
inspector of police. Bernard did not know how the animal
had been obtained for the laboratory, but he soon pacified the
owner and restored the dog to health, the incident ending happily
for all concerned.
The next important discovery, that of glycogen, was also the
outcome of systematic and planned experiments. Bernard proved
that the liver did not merely secrete bile ; it also produced sugar,
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